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THE  LAW  SOCIETY  OE  UPPER  CANADA 


At  a  special  Convocation  held  Thursday,  the  28th  of  June,  1956,  one 
XjL  hundred  and  fifty-five  graduates  of  Osgoode  Hall  Law  School  were 
called  to  the  Bar  and  admitted  as  solicitors  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 

Honour  Award  Keys 

Immediately  before  the  call  proceedings,  the  Osgoode  Hall  Legal  and  Literary 
Society  held  a  special  meeting  in  Convocation  Hall  at  which  Honour  Award 
Keys  were  presented  to  Mrs.  Daisy  McCullagh  and  Messrs.  Frank  J.  Montello, 
Hartley  Robins  and  Peter  A.  Mills,  members  of  the  graduating  class,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  outstanding  contributions  to  the  student  activities  of  the  School. 
Mr.  D.  Park  Jamieson,  m.b.e.,  q.c.,  ll.d..  Chairman  of  the  Legal  Education 
Committee  of  the  Law  Society  presented  the  awards. 


Call  to  the  Bar 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  meeting  the  Treasurer  and  Benchers  and  their  guest, 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Taschereau  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  entered 
Convocation  Hall  and  took  their  places  on  the  dais.  The  special  Convocation 
opened  with  the  presentation  of  the  candidates  to  the  Treasurer  and  Benchers 
by  Mr.  Jamieson,  who  said, 

“Mr.  Treasurer,  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  you  for  call  to  the  Bar  of 
Ontario,  the  candidates  whose  names  I  will  now  read.  They  have  passed  the 
required  examinations,  served  under  articles  for  the  requisite  period  and  have 
given  due  notice  of  call.  In  presenting  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  you  I  will 
first  present  the  candidates  who  are  called  with  Honours  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stood  on  their  final  examinations.  I  will  then  present  the  remaining  candi¬ 
dates  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  enrolled  on  the  books  of  the  Law  Society 
of  Upper  Canada. 


Mr.  Treasurer,  I  present  to  you: 

WITH  HONOURS 


William  Crawford  Lawrence 
Irwin  Cooper 
Carlton  Fosdick  McInnis 
Chester  Carl  Misener 
Ronald  Calvin  Brown 
Robert  Law  Westell 


Douglas  Kerr  Laidlaw 

William  Oliver  Herold 

John  Garner  Kerr 

Brian  Henry  Wilson 

George  Terence  Smith 

Copley  George  McDougall  Winslow 
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IN  ORDER  OF  ENROLMENT 


Robert  Herman  Humphries 
Walter  George  Joseph  Nash 
Jack  Sydney  George  Cullen 
George  E.  Loker 

John  Hartley  Chadburn  Trussler 
George  Arthur  Phillips 
William  Ralph  Tuer 
Evan  Carroll  Black 
Robert  Borden  Dnieper 
George  Reginald  Houlding 
Donald  Bruce  McCrimmon 
Joseph  Peter  Basil  McDonough 
Robert  Alexander  Purdom 
Michael  David  Thompson 
Samuel  Harold  Aaron 
Carl  Harold  Lipton 
Peter  Alexander  Mills 
William  Stewart  Sharpe 
Albert  Sidney  Tucker 
John  Alexander  Gordon 
James  Douglas  Coleman 
James  Howden  Farrell 
Robert  William  Henry 
William  Frederick  Fraser  Lamson 
George  Arthur  Larin 
Harvey  Leonard  Miller 
Ronald  Robertson 
John  Sadler  Armstrong 
George  William  Brigden 
James  Harold  Brown 
Donald  Alexander  Carnie 
John  Richard  Casey 
Joseph  Anthony  Nicholas  Chiappetta 
Frederick  Hugh  Christmas 
Reuben  Cipin 


Charles  Joseph  Coady 

Douglas  Frederick  Shirley  Coate 

William  Gill  Cooper 

James  Walter  Vernon  Craig 

Donald  Hugh  Creighton 

Paul  Blair  John  Currie 

John  Patrick  Devine 

Alec  Louis  Eddy 

Albert  Irving  Foreman 

Michael  Paul  Forestell 

Robin  William  Wright  Fraser 

Harvey  Futerman 

Patrick  Thomas  Galligan 

William  Henry  Giles 

Peter  Jerome  Gloin 

Herbert  Eser  Gray 

Hugh  Guthrie 

Clifford  Marshall  Hames 

Donald  Frank  Halstead  Hardacre 

Hugh  Robert  Hart 

John  Joseph  Hazel 

William  Alan  Higgins 

John  Bruce  Hodgson 

Henry  Albert  Hubbard 

James  Francis  Kelleher 

Irwin  Samuel  Kirsh 

Joseph  Herman  Konst 

John  Kuzmochka 

James  Barr  Lavis 

Steven  Walter  Lukin  uk 

David  Conrad  Lyons 

William  David  Mackie 

William  James  Ivan  Malcolm 

George  Man  juris 

Frank  Joseph  Montello 
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Howard  Charles  Moore 
James  Hyde  Morlock 
John  Carr  Munro 
Daniel  Joseph  Murphy 
Daisy  A.  V.  McCullagh 
Harry  Winsor  Macdonell 
Robert  McLennan  McGuire 
John  Frederick  McLelland 
Angus  Richard  MacMillan 
Kenneth  George  Ouellette 
Keith  Gordon  Pedwell 
Claude  Marius  Victor  Pensa 
Bernard  Jack  Persiko 
D’Arcy  Jerome  Prendergast 
Alfred  George  Richmond 
George  Edward  Rombough 
Audrey  Chlevera  Ross  Rosenthal 
Allen  Gerald  Ross  man 
Joseph  Thomas  Saint 
Clarence  Irving  Scott 
Eric  William  Scott 
Jean -Charles  Serois 
Albert  Abraham  Strauss 
James  William  Touhey 
John  James  Wardlaw 
Erwin  John  Weisdorf 
Norman  Allen  Wills 
Arthur  George  Wilson 
George  Whitney  Ainslie 
Richard  Joseph  Bondy 
Norman  Lyle  Booth 
Jack  Brudner 
Ronald  White  Chisholm 
Gerald  Cohen 
David  Augustus  Coon 
George  William  Dandie 
John  Cameron  Eaton 


Benjamin  Forman 
Peter  Albright  King  Giles 
Albert  Charles  Hoad 
Marvin  Horwitz 
Joseph  Reed  Hunter 
Kenneth  Philips  Jarvis 
Robert  Law 

Ephraim  Harry  Levenspil 

John  Calvin  Lyonde 

Robert  Marvin  Masters 

Tullio  Frank  Meconi 

John  Emmett  Murphy 

James  Hugh  McLaughlin 

Allan  John  Nichols 

Charles  Bruce  Noble 

Carl  Orbach 

Clayton  Ross  Peterson 

George  William  Priddle 

Hartley  Robins 

David  Robert  King  Rose 

Hugh  William  Rowan 

Gordon  Charles  Rush 

Gordon  Charles  Saunders 

John  Wesley  S hirer 

Frederick  Paul  Stein 

Clifford  James  Stiles 

Keith  Gordon  Stoner 

Bernard  Toth 

Robert  Earl  Walker 

Terence  George  Hall 

John  Weingust 

John  Bruce  Dunlop 

Emilio  John  Gambin 

Horace  Krever 

Norman  Herschel  S chipper 

Robert  Alisdatr  Fraser  Sutherland 

John  Bridges  Tinker 


When  the  candidates  had  been  presented,  Mr.  C.  F.  H.  Carson,  q.c.,  Treasurer 
of  the  Society,  called  them  to  the  Bar,  saying, 

"On  behalf  of  the  Benchers  of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada  in  Convocation 
assembled,  I  now  confer  upon  each  of  you  the  degree  of  Barrister-at-law,  and  I 
now  call  each  of  you  to  the  Bar  of  Ontario.” 

The  Treasurer  then  welcomed  the  new  barristers,  and  made  the  following 
presentations: 

The  Law  Society’s  Silver  Medal  to  William  Crawford  Lawrence, 

The  Law  Society’s  Bronze  Medal  to  Irwin  Cooper, 

The  Chancellor  Van  Koughnet  Scholarship  to  William  Crawford  Lawrence, 

The  Christopher  Robinson  Memorial  Scholarship  to  Irwin  Cooper, 

The  Matthew  Wilson  Memorial  Scholarship  to  Carlton  Fosdick  Mclnnis, 

The  Gurston  Allen  Prize  to  Irwin  Cooper, 

The  Insurance  Law  Prize  to  Chester  Carl  Misener, 

The  Benjamin  Luxenberg  Prize  to  Douglas  Kerr  Laidlaw, 

The  Clara  Brett  Martin  Memorial  Scholarship  to  Copley  George  McDougall 
Winslow. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  presentations,  the  Treasurer  introduced  the  Honour¬ 
able  Mr.  Justice  Taschereau  who  addressed  the  new  barristers,  saying, 

"I  thank  you  most  cordially,  Mr.  Treasurer,  for  your  kind  words  of  introduction. 
You  have  been  indeed  too  generous.  I  see  that  Osgoode  Hall  has  a  very 
effective  organization,  for  they  have  chosen  one  of  their  most  persuasive  lawyers 
to  introduce  me  to  this  distinguished  gathering.  But  I  feel  that  your  remarks 
are  not  only  addressed  to  me,  but  to  the  Court,  where  I  have  the  honour  of 
sitting,  and  where  I  have  the  great  intellectual  pleasure  of  listening  to  you  — 
but  sometimes,  unfortunately,  I  have  to  decide  against  you.  You  know,  Mr. 
Treasurer,  it  happens  quite  often  that  the  most  clever  lawyers  are  retained  at 
the  last  moment,  when  the  case  is  hopeless.  That  is  why  they  cannot  always  be 
the  winners. 

Mesdemoiselles,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

"I  would  not  speak  all  the  truth  if  I  did  not  tell  you  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Treasurer, 
all  the  pleasure  I  have  to  be  here  to-day,  and  how  much,  at  your  invitation,  my 
natural  modesty  has  been  transformed  into  a  very  legitimate  pride.  I  am  indeed 
very  much  impressed  by  this  highly  representative  gathering.  Judges,  you  know, 
lose  the  habit  of  public  speaking.  They  are  appointed  to  listen  to  arguments 
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and  write  judgments.  But  to-day,  I  have  to  fulfil  a  different  role  before  this 
numerous  audience;  however,  I  find  comfort  in  what  was  told  to  me  by  one  of 
my  staunch  supporters  in  the  constituency  of  Bellechasse,  where  I  ran  as  a 
member,  many  years  ago,  and  to  whom  I  had  expressed  my  fear  of  having 
‘stage  fright’.  ‘Have  no  fear’  were  his  wise  words  of  encouragement,  ‘for  when 
you  start  speaking,  many  will  leave  the  hall’. 

“This  is  not  an  invitation  for  you  —  I  have  good  news  for  you,  as  I  have 
been  asked  to  deliver  ‘a  short  speech’.  I  will  faithfully  follow  this  judicious 
advice. 

“I  would  like  first  of  all,  to  congratulate  very  warmly  all  those  who,  to-day,  will 
receive  their  degree,  and  who  will  become  members  of  the  large  legal  family. 
I  received  mine  thirty-six  years  ago.  You  see,  I  am  not  shy  about  telling  my 
age.  I  will  soon  be  sixty  years  ‘young’.  It  is  better  than  to  be  forty  years  ‘old’. 
It  was  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  have  the 
same  feeling  in  your  hearts.  This  is  indeed  a  great  day  for  you  all;  a  great  day 
of  satisfaction,  of  rejoicing  and  of  pride. 

“You  will  to-day  leave  Osgoode  Hall,  this  universally  known  place  of  learning, 
from  whence  have  sprung  so  many  students  who  have  become  and  are  actually 
the  legal  lights  of  our  country.  To-night,  when  you  leave  this  place,  do  not 
forget  it.  Always  keep  in  mind  that  Osgoode  Hall,  like  a  university,  must  not 
be  considered  as  a  mere  stone  building,  where  you  have  spent  a  few  years  of 
your  life,  studying  law,  to  receive  afterwards  a  degree  as  your  reward.  If  you 
ever  had  such  a  thought,  it  would  reveal  a  very  narrow  conception  of  the  value 
of  the  teaching  that  was  given  to  you.  I  know  that  you  have  higher  ideals,  and 
that  you  have  engraved  in  your  hearts  the  very  deep  feeling  that  the  memories 
you  will  keep  of  this  house,  where  you  have  received  the  knowledge  that  you 
have,  will  live  beyond  the  days  you  have  spent  here.  The  students  who  leave 
a  law  school  must  not  believe  that  they  are  pupils  who  merely  part  with 
teachers,  but  they  must  have  the  belief  that  they  are  disciples  who  part  with 
masters.  You  must,  being  the  elite  that  sprang  from  Osgoode  Hall,  remember 
and  diffuse  the  knowledge  and  culture  which  you  have  received  here.  I  am 
quite  sure  you  will  do  so. 

“To-night,  mesdemoiselles  and  gentlemen,  your  responsibilities  will  start.  Never 
forget  that  when  some  want  to  talk  to  the  Almighty,  they  do  so  through  the 
intercession  of  Saints;  this  is  why  the  litigants  wish  to  speak  to  judges  through 
the  voices  of  lawyers. 

“Society  has  enacted  laws  to  protect  the  individual  in  civil  and  criminal  matters. 
The  layman  has  only  a  very  limited  idea  of  the  subtleties,  often  found  in  the 
civil  or  common  law.  It  will  now  be  your  mission,  and  a  very  sacred  and  high 
one,  to  assert  the  rights  of  your  fellow-men.  Always  be  loyal  to  your  clients, 
whether  there  is  a  large  remuneration,  or  none  whatever.  For  a  client,  there  is 
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never  a  small  case.  A  one  hundred  dollar  litigation  is  very  often  more  important 
to  a  widow,  than  a  million  dollar  suit  is  to  a  rich  corporation. 

“Once,  I  said  to  the  students  at  Laval  University,  in  Quebec,  where  I  taught 
law  for  12  years:  *You  have  finished  your  studies;  you  will  now  start  to  learn 
something’.  The  Dean  did  not  like  it!  But,  nevertheless,  I  think  I  was  right, 
for  you  will  step  now  into  the  practical  world.  You  will  be  confronted  with  the 
problems  of  life:  widows,  orphans,  criminals,  will  come  to  you  for  advice.  Be 
for  them  a  kindly  adviser  in  order  to  relieve  their  pains.  They  deserve  it;  very 
often,  some  are  les  miserables*  of  mankind. 

“Do  not  try  and  become  lawyers  in  a  Tiuny’l  Let  your  hearts  and  your  minds 
work  together;  of  course  leaving  the  top  place  to  the  supremacy  of  law.  But 
always  keep  fresh  in  your  young  memories,  that  the  human  mind,  like  timber, 
has  to  be  well  seasoned  before  it  is  most  effectively  used.  You  alone  are  the 
moulders  of  your  future. 

“Law  is  not,  as  so  many  think,  the  result  of  the  whim  of  legislators,  or  of  the 
fancy  of  a  judge  who  writes  an  opinion.  A  code,  like  rules  of  law,  is  not  made 
at  random.  It  is  as  difficult  to  change  the  law  of  a  country,  as  it  is  to  change  its 
language,  religion,  literature  or  arts,  because  it  is  the  true  expression  of  the 
customs  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  disclosure  or  the  revelation  of  its  ways 
of  living  and  of  its  mentality.  It  is  an  impossibility  to  appreciate  and  judge  the 
laws  of  other  countries,  and  the  reason  of  their  existence,  unless  you  are  familiar 
with  the  customs  of  its  people.  During  the  great  days  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
certain  laws  existed  which  cannot  be  appreciated  to-day,  unless  we  have  a 
knowledge  for  instance,  of  the  organization  of  the  Roman  family.  It  has  been 
the  great  and  immortal  work  of  a  French  Jurist,  Pothier,  who  prepared  and 
opened  in  France  the  road  to  codification,  to  eliminate  from  the  Roman  Law, 
which  is  now  the  foundation  of  ours,  all  that  was  appropriate  only  to  Roman 
customs  and  to  apply  its  basic  principles  and  harmonize  them  with  the  ways  of 
French  living  and  thinking.  Law  tells  us  more  of  the  mentality  of  a  country 
than  all  the  books  of  historians. 

“In  our  country,  we  have  two  great  systems  of  law.  In  Quebec,  we  have  the 
French  civil  law.  You  have  the  English  common  law.  It  is  indeed  a  great  source 
of  intellectual  satisfaction  to  know  and  to  have  this  unique  advantage  to  appre¬ 
ciate  these  two  legal  ways  of  thinking.  You  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  we  have 
much  to  gain  in  acquiring  a  fair  knowledge  of  both.  It  is  not  of  course  an 
absolute  necessity,  but  it  surely  gives,  I  think,  an  intellectual  legal  gymnastic, 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  different  people  who  live  in  this  country.  At 
the  University  of  Ottawa,  where  I  teach  civil  law,  and  where,  under  special 
legislation,  the  degrees  that  we  give  are  recognized  by  the  Quebec  Bar,  we  will 
very  shortly  teach  common  law.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  our  pupils  will 
draw  from  these  lectures,  a  very  substantial  benefit,  and  learn  the  ways  of 
thinking  of  their  English  speaking  compatriots. 
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“When  you  reach  the  Bench,  you  change  many  of  your  preconceived  ideas.  The 
Bench  has  been  compared  to  Heaven.  ‘Everybody  wants  to  go;  but  not  to-day’. 
A  judge  must  not  be  enslaved  by  his  former  ways  of  thinking.  On  the  Bench, 
he  has  a  complete  view  of  the  panorama  of  the  whole  legal  battlefield,  from  a 
central  point.  He  is  not  like  a  soldier  who  sees  only  his  immediate  opponent. 
This  is  why  Mr.  Justice  Mignault,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  to  whom  one 
of  his  articles  on  Constitutional  Law,  was  cited  by  a  lawyer,  could  say:  ‘Sir, 
to-day,  I  have  changed  my  mind’. 

“It  happened  to  me  also.  At  Laval  University  in  Quebec,  my  teaching  has  been 
that  Habeas  Corpus  was  always  a  civil  writ.  In  1945  in  the  Storgoff  case,  I 
wrote  a  judgment  that  it  was  not.  A  more  recent  example  will  demonstrate  to 
you  how  an  antipathy  may  rapidly  disappear  and  how  may  vanish  a  feeling 
that  one  may  have  previously  entertained.  My  new  brother  on  the  Bench,  Mr. 
Justice  Abbott,  was  as  you  know  Minister  of  Finance  for  eight  years,  and  during 
his  reign  he  levied  very  heavy  taxation.  He  now  favours,  believe  it  or  not,  a 
substantial  reduction  in  income  taxes,  and  a  reasonable  increase  of  judges' 
salaries.  We  verily  can  say  with  the  Roman  poet:  ‘otra  tempora,  otra  mores’. 

“Be  always  proud  of  our  country  and  of  your  profession.  Ours  is  undoubtedly 
the  country  of  the  future.  Law  has  played  a  great  part  in  its  organization,  its 
remarkable  stability  and  its  tremendous  development.  We  were  indeed  very 
fortunate  to  have  three  great  sources  of  law.  Originally,  this  country  was  under 
French  domination  and  we,  therefore,  were  ruled  by  French  laws.  They  indeed 
were  considered  adequate  and  just,  for  the  Imperial  Government  recognized 
them  in  1775,  by  the  Quebec  Act,  as  being  the  civil  laws  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
which  are  still  in  existence.  Then  came  the  English  domination,  which  in 
certain  spheres  introduced  some  different  systems  of  law.  We  are  neighbours 
of  the  United  States,  and  we  have  common  ideas  as  to  commercial  and  municipal 
laws. 

“The  pride  that  we  have  in  Quebec  mixes  with  another  feeling  of  very  high 
satisfaction.  We  have  not  only  French  laws,  which  reveal  the  clarity  of  the 
French  genius,  but  we  have  also  British  laws,  in  which  we  can  see  that  devotion 
to  liberty  that  has  always  been  the  attribute  of  British  people.  We  have  also 
in  some  of  our  legislation  a  definite  trend  toward  the  American  way  of  thinking. 
If  the  law,  mesdemoiselles  and  gentlemen,  reveals  as  I  believe,  what  a  people 
are,  then  we  surely  like  clarity,  we  like  liberty,  and  sound  financial  and  municipal 
institutions,  and  we  must  indeed  be,  as  we  are,  devoted  to  democracy,  for  we 
have  been  inspired  by  the  combined  laws  of  the  three  greatest  democracies  the 
world  has  ever  known:  England,  France  and  the  United  States. 

“To  you  all,  fortunate  new  members  of  the  Bar,  I  wish  the  very,  very  best.” 

The  Treasurer  thanked  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Taschereau,  and  Convoca¬ 
tion  adjourned. 
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ADMISSION  AS  SOLICITORS 

Following  Convocation,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Laidlaw,  a  justice  of 
appeal  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,  entered  Convocation  Hall,  and 
declared  a  special  sitting  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario.  Mr.  Jamieson 
presented  the  candidates,  who  took  the  following  oaths,  which  were  administered 
by  the  Court. 


THE  OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

“You  do  swear  that  you  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  Her 
Majesty,  Elizabeth  the  Second,  her  heirs  and  successors  according  to  law. 

So  help  you  God. 


THE  SOLICITOR'S  OATH 

“You  also  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear  that  you  will  truly  and 
honestly  demean  yourself  in  the  practice  of  a  solicitor  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ontario  according  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  ability. 

So  help  you  God. 


THE  BARRISTER'S  OATH 

“You  are  called  to  the  degree  of  Barrister  to  protect  and  defend  the 
rights  and  interest  of  such  of  your  fellow-citizens  as  may  employ  you. 

You  shall  conduct  all  cases  faithfully  and  to  the  best  of  your  ability. 

You  shall  neglect  no  mans  interest  nor  seek  to  destroy  any  man's 
property.  You  shall  not  be  guilty  of  champerty  or  maintenance.  You 
shall  not  refuse  causes  of  complaint  reasonably  founded,  nor  shall  you 
promote  suits  upon  frivolous  pretences.  You  shall  not  pervert  the  law 
to  favour  or  prejudice  any  man,  but  in  all  things  shall  conduct  yourself 
truly  and  with  integrity.  In  fine,  the  Queen's  interest  and  your  fellow- 
citizens’  you  shall  uphold  and  maintain  according  to  the  constitution 
and  law  of  this  Province.  All  this  you  swear  to  observe  and  perform 
to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  ability. 

So  help  you  God.” 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Laidlaw  then  addressed  the  newly  admitted  solicitors. 

“It  is  fitting  on  this  momentous  occasion,  when  a  Court  has  been  specially 
constituted  to  admit  you  as  solicitors,  that  you  should  hear  a  short  address  from 
the  Bench. 

“You  have  just  finished  a  journey  through  the  by-ways  of  apprenticeship  in 
law  and  the  halls  of  academic  learning.  When  you  started  on  that  journey  the 
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road  ahead  appeared  to  be  long  and  hard,  and  the  goal  far  off.  But  as  you 
travelled  forward  step  by  step,  and  day  after  day,  you  could  see  that  the  way 
was  not  so  long  and  the  labour  was  not  too  great  for  the  priceless  reward  of 
learning. 

“Now  you  stand  ready  and,  indeed,  anxious  to  set  forth  again  on  a  much  greater 
journey;  a  journey  that  will  take  you  out  on  to  the  broad  highways  in  a  world 
that  is  new  to  you.  On  that  great  journey  you  will  meet  with  countless  exper¬ 
iences  in  life.  You  will  have  good  fortune  and  sometimes  you  will  have  ill 
fortune.  You  will  have  times  of  triumph  and  times  of  disaster.  You  will  have 
times  of  joy  and  you  will  have  times  of  sorrow.  You  will  meet  good  people  who 
will  help  you,  and  bad  people  who  will  try  to  harm  you.  But  all  along  the  way 
you  will  meet  people  who  seek  your  advice  and  require  your  guidance.  You 
will  be  called  on  to  play  your  part  on  the  stage  of  life  in  great  dramas  and  in 
tragedies.  I  trust,  too,  that  from  time  to  time  you  will  see  and  enjoy  skits  of 
comedy,  places  of  danger  and  places  of  shelter. 

“There  will  be  battles  without  name  or  number  on  your  journey.  How  will  you 
use  your  skill  and  talents  in  those  combats?  I  can  tell  you  in  words  of  wisdom 
spoken  long  ago: 

"Make  your  learning  a  sword  of  chivalry,  and  not  a  dagger  of  the  assassin/ 

“You  have  undertaken  great  responsibilities  and  assumed  great  duties  as  solici¬ 
tors  and  barristers-at-law.  You  have  a  duty  to  your  clients;  a  duty  to  fellow 
members  of  your  profession,  a  duty  to  the  Courts,  and  a  duty  to  the  fellow 
citizens  of  your  country. 

“You  must  discharge  your  duty  to  your  clients  with  integrity  founded  on 
knowledge,  with  independence  based  on  justice,  and  with  courage  governed  by 
prudence. 

“Towards  your  brethren  in  the  law  you  must  conduct  yourself  with  fairness, 
with  candor,  and  with  a  determination  at  all  times  to  do  what  is  honourable. 
You  must  seek,  and  earn,  their  trust  in  you,  and  their  friendship.  Win,  if  you  can, 
their  admiration  and  affection,  and  let  there  never  be  any  personal  strife  or 
bitterness  in  your  dealings  with  them. 

‘And  do,  as  adversaries  do  in  law.  Strive  mightily;  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends/ 

“In  your  relation  to  the  Bench,  remember  that  you  are  officers  of  the  Court. 
The  cornerstone  of  our  system  of  administration  of  justice  rests  upon  the 
competence  of  the  Bench  and  the  Bar.  Protect  and  preserve  that  firm  founda¬ 
tion,  for  without  it  there  would  surely  follow  injustice  and  grave  danger  to 
society.  Give  freely  and  frankly  to  the  Court  your  assistance  and  your  guidance, 
and  never  cease  to  place  your  trust  in  the  Courts  of  your  Country. 

“Lawyers  have  been  rightly  called  ‘the  trustees  of  civilization'.  As  you  travel 
along  the  highways  of  life,  take  time  to  help  your  fellow  travellers.  Do  not 
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intentionally  pass  by  those  who  have  found  their  burdens  too  heavy  for  them 
to  carry;  those  who  may  be  sick  or  weary;  those  who  may  be  wounded  in  their 
hearts  or  their  soul s.  Pause  in  your  journey  to  comfort  them  and  to  help  them 
on  their  way  through  life.  Your  smallest  act  of  charity,  mercy  or  justice  will 
bring  you  its  own  reward  of  happiness  in  the  inner  places  of  your  heart  and  soul. 

"The  roads  along  which  you  will  travel  on  your  great  journey  will  be  new  to 
you,  but  hosts  of  your  learned  brethren  have  trodden  them  before  you.  They 
have  left  beacons  of  shining  light  to  guide  you  on  your  way,  and  they  have 
built  for  the  members  of  your  profession  in  this  province,  and  in  Canada,  a 
glorious  tradition  which  is  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The  banner  of  honour 
has  been  placed  in  your  hands.  Hold  it  so  high  throughout  your  journey  that 
when  you  come,  at  last,  to  the  end  of  the  way,  you  may  have  the  precious  joy 
and  satisfaction  of  knowing  you  have  kept  the  faith.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Laidlaw  retired, 
whereupon  the  candidates  signed  the  Barristers  Roll  and  the  Solicitors  Roll, 
adjourning  thereafter,  with  their  guests,  to  the  west  lawn  where  they  were 
received  at  a  garden  party  by  the  Treasurer  and  Mrs.  Carson,  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Justice  Taschereau,  the  Attorney-General  and  Mrs.  Roberts,  Mr.  Jamieson, 
and  the  Dean  and  Mrs.  Smalley-Baker. 


At  a  further  special  Convocation  and  special  sitting  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ontario  held  Thursday,  September  20,  1956,  the  following  thirty-six  graduates 
of  Osgoode  Hall  were  called  to  the  Bar  and  admitted  as  solicitors: 


WITH  HONOURS 

Basil  John  Stevenson 

IN  ORDER  OF  ENROLMENT 


George  Joseph  Hamra 
Bruce  Melvin  Underhay 
Peter  Zinko 
John  Peter  Morrison 
Charles  Blaine  Bowyer 
Cornell  George  Ebers 
Berko  Devor 
Ralph  Norman  Meakes 
Donald  Matheson  Purdom 
Douglas  Glen  Forrest 
John  Shaw  Robertson 
Donald  Ian  Stewart 
John  Murray  Driesman 
Robert  Keith  Arthurs 
Peter  Brooke  Bell 
Anthony  Francis  Blotti 
John  Crawford  Medcof 
William  Alexander  MacMillan 


John  Dale  O’Flynn 
Oscar  Rechtshaffen 
Aubrey  Alexander  Russell 
George  Bernard  Sukornyk 
Celestin  John  Weiler 
Jack  Joseph  Belobradic 
George  William  Coros 
Raymond  Vincent  Donohue 
James  Killen  Doran 
Joseph  Charles  Goldenberg 
John  Harvey  Ham 
James  Warren  Morris 
Jack  Carl  Silverman 
Stanley  Francis  Wcislo 
Douglas  Edward  Rollo 
Henry  Landis 

Wilfrid  Leonard  Samuel  Trivett 


The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Aylesworth,  a  justice  of  appeal  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ontario,  the  guest  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  Benchers  at  this 
Convocation,  addressed  the  new  Barristers. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  YOUNG  LAWYERS 

“Mr.  Treasurer,  Benchers  of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada,  newly-called 
members  of  the  Bar,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

“The  Treasurer,  as  an  old  and  highly  respected  friend,  has  been  more  than  land 
in  his  introduction  of  me,  but  even  with  that  happy  faculty  of  his  for  generous 
expression,  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  important  point  to  be  dealt  with.  I 
received  his  invitation  to  address  you  in  ample  time  to  peruse  it  more  than  once 
and  to  grasp  fully  the  whole  import  of  his  communication.  I  found  that  carefully 
embodied  therein  was  a  suggested  time  limit  and  so  I  must  at  once  apply  to 
myself,  and  may  I  at  the  same  time  invite  the  newly  admitted  members  of  the 
Bar  to  consider,  that  warning  pronounced  by  the  late  George  Santayana,  one 
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time  professor  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard,  in  his  essay  on  The  British  Character’. 
‘Beware’,  said  he,  ‘of  long  arguments  and  long  beards!’  I  hasten  to  add  that  I 
have  no  personal  allergy  to  long  beards;  that  part  of  the  warning  really  has  no 
place  in  our  discussion. 

Tn  a  very  real  sense,  to-day  marks  the  culmination  of  an  important  epoch  in 
the  life  of  each  of  you  who  has  received  his  call;  your  days  of  formal  student- 
hood  are  behind  you.  If  you  have  reacted  as  have  so  many  before  you,  then  at 
times  you  have  wondered  if  you  ever  would  really  be  anything  other  than  a 
student;  the  years  of  schools  of  one  sort  or  another,  of  preparation  and  study, 
of  sacrifice,  of  classrooms,  lectures  and  examinations  —  ah,  these  years  can  seem 
interminable!  Yet  you  have  not  been  alone  in  sacrifice;  you  have  in  most 
instances  been  aided  very  materially  by  the  encouragement  and  sacrifice  of 
your  family  or  of  your  friends.  It  is  most  fitting,  therefore,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
delightful  as  well,  that  some  members  of  your  family  and  some  of  those  friends 
grace  with  their  presence  this  happy  and  significant  occasion. 

Tn  another  very  real  sense,  to-day  is  but  the  beginning;  hard,  hard  work  lies 
ahead.  There  is  no  magical  formula  for  success  — no  royal  road.  There  are, 
however,  certain  suggestions,  certain  rules  of  conduct,  if  you  will,  which  may 
assist  you  to  a  good  beginning  and  to  happiness  and  satisfaction  in  your  work. 
In  venturing  to  outline  some  few  such  suggestions,  I  hope  you  will  not  conclude 
that  I  fit  that  description  of  the  judiciary  made  famous  by  Shakespeare  in  his 
‘As  You  Like  It’  — ‘And  then  the  Justice  .  .  .  full  of  wise  saws  and  modem 
instances’;  rather  do  I  seek  to  address  you  as  one  who  for  something  more  than 
thirty  years  has  been  connected  in  one  capacity  or  another  with  your  great 
profession. 

“At  the  risk  of  incurring  your  displeasure,  may  I  at  once  implore  you  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  students  —  to  have  an  enquiring,  an  open  mind.  There  really  is  no 
adequate  place  at  the  Bar  for  the  closed  mind;  the  possessor  of  it  stultifies 
himself  and  bores  others.  Many  years  ago,  a  venerable  and  eminent  lawyer 
remarked  to  me,  and  I  believe  it,  that  there  was  not  one  single  bit  of  knowledge 
or  experience,  good  or  bad,  concerning  which  the  lawyer  could  say  with  cer¬ 
tainty  —  ‘That  never  will  be  of  use  to  me.’  Such  is  the  wide  range  and  diversity 
of  your  profession. 

“Why  not  then  utilize  fully  those  sources  of  information  which  probably  you 
will  find  ready  at  hand.  In  every  active  and  well-ordered  law  firm  there  are 
bound  to  be,  and  you  doubtless  willingly  will  be  given  access  to  them,  such 
documents  as  letter  books  in  which  are  kept  copies  of  the  day’s  out-going  letters, 
charters  of  incorporated  companies,  minutes  of  incorporation  and  general  by¬ 
laws,  agreements  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects,  pleadings,  examinations  for  dis¬ 
covery,  statements  of  fact  and  law,  factums  and  appeal  cases  for  use  or  which 
have  been  used  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  The  perusal  and  study  of 
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these  will  afford  the  young  lawyer  much  valuable  and  practical  information. 
More  than  that,  their  perusal  and  study  will  help  to  create  for  him  the  legal 
atmosphere  and  will  assist  him  to  acquire  that  essential  of  the  good  lawyer  — 
facility  and  clarity  of  expression.  Furthermore,  it  will  mark  for  those  in  a 
position  to  advance  you,  your  legitimate  ambition  to  get  ahead. 

“The  eyes  of  your  world  will  be  upon  you  and  it  will  be  your  objective  to  pre¬ 
dispose  in  your  favour  those  with  whom  you  have  to  deal.  Your  world  will 
include  your  employer,  your  partners,  your  associates,  your  client,  potential 
clients,  you  know  not  whom,  and,  in  litigation,  juries  and  judges.  At  the  outset 
would  you  prejudice  them  against  you  by  sloppy  attire,  curtness  of  manner,  the 
unguarded  tongue?  Neatness  of  attire,  common  courtesy  and  modesty  of  speech 
ever  will  be  your  most  eloquent  advocates.  They  will  enhance  and  develop 
your  character;  their  lack  seriously  may  detract  from  it. 

“Plan  your  time,  record  your  work  and  render  your  bills  promptlyl  Time  will 
be  one  of  your  chief  assets;  do  not  leave  it  disorganized.  The  recording  of  your 
work  will  serve  a  two-fold  purpose;  it  will  enable  you  to  reflect  upon  how  your 
day  has  been  spent,  —  well,  indifferently  or  poorly,  and  to  those  with  whom  you 
work  in  the  office,  it  will  serve  to  emphasize  your  capacity.  Concerning  your 
bills,  remember  that  frequently  a  client’s  appreciation  of  services  well  and  truly 
performed  will  vary  in  almost  exact  inverse  ratio  to  the  time  which  elapses 
between  completion  of  your  services  and  receipt  of  your  statement. 

“Pay  strict  attention  to  your  relationship  with  other  lawyers.  Consistent  with 
the  interests  of  your  client,  grant  them  indulgences  but  be  reluctant  to  ask  for 
any;  (and  in  this  matter  of  indulgences  listen  carefully  before  you  speak  when 
a  lawyer  with  whom  you  have  some  matter  in  hand  calls  you  on  the  telephone; 
he  may  be  after  the  indulgence  which  you  yourself  seek  and  you  may  have  an 
opportunity  graciously  to  grant  it  to  your  own  advantage  without  him  ever  being 
the  wiserl)  Be  punctual  in  keeping  your  appointments.  Remember  that  while 
your  time  is  valuable,  others  like  to  place  an  equal  value  upon  theirs. 

“Above  all  be  master  of  your  facts.  The  law  to  you  will  be  more  than  an  abstract 
science,  although  you  will  recognize  its  lofty  ideals.  In  your  daily  practice  the 
law  will  consist  in  great  measure  of  the  application  of  those  legal  principles  in 
which  you  are  so  well  grounded  to  a  given  set  of  circumstances.  If  your 
knowledge  of  the  relevant  facts  is  not  complete  —  and  to  acquire  such  knowledge 
will  mean  hard  digging  and  persevering  industry  —  then  you  will  be  working 
with  an  unsound  foundation.  I  need  scarcely  draw  to  your  attention  the  great 
disadvantage  to  yourself  of  misquoting  the  facts  in  our  Courts  and  an  imperfect 
mastery  of  the  facts  invites  the  danger  of  such  misquotation. 

“If  you  think  well  of  these  suggestions  and  seek  to  put  them  to  use,  I  feel 
confident  they  will  the  better  enable  you  to  hold  high  your  honoured  profession 
and  to  feel  the  satisfaction  of  work  well  done. 
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“And  now  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  and  to  each  of  you  may  I  extend  my 
wishes  for  a  happy,  useful  and  prosperous  life.” 

When  the  candidates  had  been  enrolled  as  Solicitors  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ontario,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Schroeder,  a  justice  of  appeal  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,  who  presided,  addressed  them. 

“In  receiving  your  presentation  for  admission  to  practice  and  your  oaths  as 
solicitors  and  barristers  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,  I  extend  to  all  of  you 
a  very  cordial  welcome  as  officers  of  this  Court. 

“You  stand  on  the  threshold  of  your  careers  at  a  time  of  great  opportunity  and 
at  a  time  when  you  can,  if  you  so  will,  make  a  great  contribution  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  noblest  fields  of 
public  service.  There  is  no  sphere  of  human  activity  which  calls  for  higher 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind  than  the  discharge  of  duties  which  devolve  upon 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  covering  as  they  do  the  widest  range  of 
thought  and  action  and  embracing  those  important  matters  of  home,  family, 
property,  citizenship  and  often  life  itself,  which  clients  freely  entrust  to  their 
legal  advisers  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  high  trust  reposed  in  them  will 
be  faithfully  and  honourably  discharged. 

“The  men  of  law  must  always  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  they  are  the  medium 
through  which  the  law  reaches  the  people  and  it  is  essential  that  their  pro¬ 
fessional  conduct  should  be  conduct  to  be  expected  of  men  of  the  highest 
honour  and  integrity  inasmuch  as  they  practise  a  calling  which  touches  and 
concerns  in  a  most  vital  way  the  rights,  privileges  and  liberties  of  their  fellow 
citizens. 

“A  lawyers  training  has  placed  him  in  a  position  in  which  his  guidance  and 
advice  are  sought  not  only  in  the  immediate  sphere  of  his  professional  activities, 
but  beyond  that  sphere,  and  he  can  exercise  a  powerful  influence  for  good  or 
evil.  His  knowledge  touches  an  extensive  field  since  so  many  things  are  involved 
in  subjects  of  judicial  investigation.  Lawyers  frame  our  laws  and  assist  in  their 
interpretation  and  their  education  can  never  be  said  to  be  completed. 

“One  cannot  emphasize  sufficiently  the  position  which  members  of  the  Bar 
occupy  as  officers  of  the  Courts  —  directly  responsible  to  them  and  in  duty 
bound  to  see  that  the  Courts  are  not  deceived  or  misinformed  and  that  the 
rules  of  evidence  and  procedure  are  not  misapplied.  Our  Courts  cannot  hope 
to  achieve  their  highest  good  without  the  whole-hearted  support  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Bar.  Just  so  long  as  the  legal  profession  retains  in  its  con¬ 
sciousness  and  remains  faithful  to  its  ancient  traditions  will  it  maintain  its 
enviable  reputation  for  honourable  achievement  and  continue  to  enjoy  the 
respect  of  society  at  large. 

“The  true  function  of  the  Advocate  was  well  stated  by  Lord  Justice  Birkett  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  of  England  in  a  memorable  address  which  he  delivered  to 
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the  Canadian  Bar  Association  many  years  ago  when  he  described  Advocates  in 
these  words: 

‘They  are  a  body  of  men  who  play  a  vital  and  integral  part  in  the  life  of 
any  civilized  State,  chosen  men  of  honour  conforming  to  the  highest 
standards  of  probity  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  citizens  of  the  State 
in  the  Courts  of  that  State  shall  never  suffer  a  wrong  but  it  shall  be  righted, 
and  never  lose  a  liberty  but  it  shall  be  replaced/ 

“To  the  lawyer  who  combines  knowledge  with  integrity  rewards  are  bound  to 
come,  but  I  venture  to  predict  that  your  greatest  satisfaction  will  flow  from  the 
consciousness  of  duty  well  done,  from  loyal  service  to  your  clients,  true  devotion 
to  your  duties  to  the  Court  as  servitors  of  justice  and  the  knowledge  that  you 
are  exercising  an  unquestioned  influence  for  good  in  society  and  in  the  State. 

“May  I  conclude  by  expressing  my  fervent  good  wishes  for  your  success, 
happiness  and  contentment  in  the  practice  of  your  chosen  profession/’ 

The  following  graduates  of  Osgoode  Hall  Law  School  were  called  to  the  bar 
and  admitted  as  solicitors  upon  ordinary  Convocation  days  during  1956,  as 
follows: 


March 

Malcolm  Montgomery 

October 

Gregory  Donald  Cameron 

Lionel  Jose  Goffart 

Elaine  Knight 

TRANSFERS  FROM  OTHER  PROVINCES 

The  following  thirty  members  of  other  bars  transferred  under  the  Society’s 
regulations  during  the  year  1956  and  were  called  to  the  bar  and  admitted  as 

solicitors  in 

Ontario: 

January 

Jessen  DeWolfe  Wentzell  (Nova  Scotia) 

Michael  Edward  Martin  (Manitoba) 

Jack  Charles  Shayne  (Quebec) 

March 

Ian  Leslie  McCulloch  (Nova  Scotia) 

Kenneth  Weir  Huskisson  Stubington  (Nova  Scotia) 

April 

Robert  Emmet  Curran  (Manitoba) 

Robert  Everett  Fowler  (British  Columbia) 

May 

George  Frederick  Hulme  (Manitoba) 

James  Gordon  Fogo  (Nova  Scotia) 

June 

Ian  Christie  McDermaid  (Nova  Scotia) 

Duncan  Cameron  Fraser  (Nova  Scotia) 

Eric  Harvey  Palmer  (Nova  Scotia) 

William  Dan  Chilcott  (Nova  Scotia) 
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September 


October 

November 


Keith  Emerson  Eaton  (Nova  Scotia) 

Eric  Richard  Lovektn  (Alberta) 

Beverley  Gault  Smith  (New  Brunswick) 

Roy  Clarence  Boyer  (Nova  Scotia) 

Mrs.  Moyra  Seeger  Nicholson  (Nova  Scotia) 

Joseph  Harris  Abramsky  (Nova  Scotia) 

Vernon  Clifford  King  (Saskatchewan) 

Henry  McIntyre  Reddin  (British  Columbia) 

Robert  Archibald  Fraser  Montgomery  (British  Columbia ) 
Ronald  St.  John  Macdonald  (Nova  Scotia) 

Eric  Mellish  Lane  (Nova  Scotia) 

Lew  Wolodymyr  Litwin  (Alberta) 

Andrew  Royden  Thompson  (Alberta) 

John  Edward  Tovey  (Manitoba) 

James  Spence  Stewart  (Nova  Scotia) 

Ivan  St.  Clair  Johnson  (Nova  Scotia) 

Robert  Hamilton  McKercher  (Saskatchewan) 


The  following  were  admitted  as  solicitors  only  and  granted  certificates  of  fitness: 


September  Basil  Hallas  Clark  (England) 

November  Thomas  Benedict  Oliver  McKeag  (Northern  Ireland) 
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THE  LAW  SOCIETY  OF  UPPER  CANADA 

TREASURER 

C.  F.  H.  Carson,  q.c. 


J.  D.  Arnup,  q.c. 

L.  M.  Ball,  q.c. 

R.  A.  Bell,  q.c. 

J.  L.  Braid,  q.c. 

W.  P.  Clement,  q.c. 
W.  B.  Common,  q.c. 

T.  K.  Creighton,  q.c. 

R.  D.  Evans,  q.c. 

H.  W.  A.  Foster,  q.c. 
W.  P.  Gregory,  q.c. 

E.  L.  Haines,  q.c. 

D.  P.  Jamieson,  q.c. 

I.  Levinter,  q.c. 

A.  E.  M.  Maloney,  q.c. 
G.  A.  Martin,  q.c. 


BENCHERS 

H.  F.  McCulloch,  q.c. 

G.  A.  McGiluvray,  q.c. 

H.  J.  McLaughlin,  q.c. 
D.  F.  MacLaren,  q.c. 

D.  K.  MacTavish,  q.c. 
H.  F.  Parkinson,  q.c. 

E.  F.  Raney,  q.c. 

T.  J.  Rigney,  q.c. 

J.  J.  Robinette,  q.c. 

R.  L.  Seaman,  q.c. 

J.  A.  D.  Slemin,  q.c. 

D.  J.  Walker,  q.c. 

S.  E.  Weir,  q.c. 

A.  R.  Willmott,  q.c. 

R.  F.  Wilson,  q.c. 


BENCHERS  EX-OFFICIO 


[Benchers  elected  at  four  quinquennial  elections  under  the 
Law  Society  Act,  Section  5,  (4)]. 


W.  J.  Beaton,  q.c. 

A.  L.  Brooks,  q.c. 

C.  F.  H.  Carson,  q.c. 
H.  Cassels,  q.c. 

R.  M.  W.  Chitty,  q.c. 
A.  G.  Davis,  q.c. 

R.  C.  Hays,  q.c. 

F.  D.  Kerr,  q.c. 

J.  R.  Marshall,  q.c. 


G.  W.  Mason,  q.c. 

D.  L.  McCarthy,  q.c. 
J.  Sedgwick,  q.c. 

M.  A.  Seymour,  q.c. 

G.  N.  Shaver,  q.c. 

A.  G.  Slaght,  q.c. 

G.  T.  Walsh,  q.c. 

P.  D.  Wilson,  q.c. 


OFFICERS 


William  Earl  Smith,  q.c.,  b.a..  Secretary 
Robert  Franklin  Reed,  b.a..  Deputy  Secretary 
Eileen  Huckle,  Assistant  Secretary 

C.  E.  Smalley-Baker,  q.c.,  m.a.,  ll.b.,  ll.m.,  Dean  of  the  Law  School 

H.  A.  B.  Leal,  b.a.,  ll.m.,  Vice-Dean 

G.  A.  Johnston,  q.c.,  b.a.,  ll.b..  Chief  Librarian 

I.  F.  G.  Baxter,  m.a.,  ll.b..  Editor  of  the  Law  Reports 
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